track  the  origins  in  Insh  banditry  of  the  “tories”,  and  revise  the 
received  notion  that  the  arnval  of  the  papal  nuncio  Cardinal  Rinuccini 
injected  a new  stream  of  clericalism  into  Confederate  politics. 
However,  a question  mark  must  still  hang  over  the  title  of  the  volume. 
“Celtic”  is  a very  slippery  term.  The  focus  of  the  Scottish  essays  in  the 
volume  is  on  the  Lowlands,  while  in  seventeenth-century  Ireland  a 
tripartite  division  of  ethnic  communities  prevailed  - Old  Insh,  Old 
English,  New  English  - which  renders  our  modem  ethnic  usage 
somewhat  redundant.  Moreover,  as  the  late  Stuart  Piggott  has  shown, 
“Celtic”  had  a very  different  meamng  in  the  seventeenth  century  from 
the  one,  familiar  to  us,  which  it  would  acquire  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth. 

Colin  Kidd 
University  of  Glasgow 

Union,  Revolution  and  Religion  in  1 7th-century  Scotland.  By  David 
Stevenson.  Aldershot:  Vanorum,  Ashgate  Publishing  Limited,  1997. 
Pp.  xiv  + 334.  £52.50.  ISBN  0 86078  642  0. 

This  collection  of  essays  by  David  Stevenson  has  been  published  as 
part  of  Ashgate’s  Collected  Studies  Series.  As  such,  tins  collection 
consists  of  a plethora  of  Stevenson’s  published  articles  over  the  past 
twenty-five  years  or  so.  A senes  of  pioneenng  works,  including  The 
Scottish  Revolution,  1637-44  (1973),  Revolution  and  Counter- 
Revolution  in  Scotland  1644-51  (1977),  Alasdair  Maccolla  and  the 
Highland  Problem  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1980)  and  The 
Government  of  Scotland  under  the  Covenanters  1637-51  (1982), 
fundamentally  revitalised  the  field  of  Scottish  Covenanting  history.  As 
Professor  Stevenson  states  in  the  preface  to  his  essays,  “my  starting 
point  in  research  was  to  take  a fresh  look  at  the  covenanting  movement 
without  assuming  that  religion  was  the  only  thing  worth  studying  (p. 
ix).  Such  an  approach  has  since  been  consolidated  by  other  scholars 
working  in  the  field  of  Scottish  Covenanting  history. 

The  collection  consists  of  sixteen  essays  in  total,  which  are  broken 
down  into  four  sections  under  the  headings  of  Union,  Political  Thought. 
Religion  and  Printing.  Five  articles  are  concerned  with  “Union”,  five 
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are  concerned  with  “Political  Thought”,  four  deal  with  “Religion”, 
whilst  the  final  two  articles  tackle  “Pnnting”.  All  articles  in  this  book 
have  been  published  elsewhere  and  in  tins  sense  the  edition  represents  a 
collation  of  seminal  articles  over  the  past  two  decades  which  have  not 
only  shaped  the  perception  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scottish 
historiography  but  have  also  been  crucial  to  the  perception  of  the 
Covenanters  outwith  Scotland  and  particularly  south  of  the  border.  The 
articles  have  been  drawn  from  established  journals  such  as  Records  of 
the  Scottish  Church  History  Society  and  The  Scottish  Historical 
Review  in  tandem  with  contributions  to  edited  books. 

The  section  on  “Pnnting”,  consisting  of  “A  Revolutionary  Regime 
and  the  Press:  the  Scottish  Covenanters  and  their  Pnnters,  1638-1651” 
and  “Scotland’s  First  Newspaper,  1648”  are  of  particular  interest  given 
the  vast  output  of  pamphlets  and  broadsheets  during  the  Covenanting 
penod.  This  is  one  area  of  Covenanting  history  which  has  been 
relatively  unexplored  The  James  Dean  Ogilvie  Collection  at  Glasgow 
University  and  other  sundry  collections  in  the  National  Library  of 
Scotland  and  New  College  Library  offer  excellent  outlets  for  further 
pamphlet  research.  Collectively,  these  two  articles  should  provide  an 
excellent  introduction  to  undergraduate  students  and  researchers  in  the 
field 

The  advantage  of  this  collection  is  that  it  provides  a readily 
accessible  source  of  Stevenson’s  articles  without  trawling  through  the 
shelves  of  university  libranes.  In  this  sense,  the  edition  should  be 
welcomed  by  undergraduate  students.  The  one  disadvantage  for 
specialists  as  well  as  general  readers  is  that  of  the  cost.  £52.50  seems 
rather  excessive,  particularly  when  the  presentation  of  the  text  in  terms 
of  characters,  formats  and  the  like  is  taken  directly  from  the  journals 
and  books  in  which  they  were  originally  published. 

John  R.  Young 
University  of  Strathclyde 
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